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PICTORIAL"TRUTH AND PICTORIAL BEAUTY, 


Tue great and immortal painters, who devoted their art to 
the service of religion, were far more occupied with the idea of 
pictorial beauty than of pictorial truth. Their chief object, 
fi painting scriptural subjects, was to excite, or at least to 
assist, devotional feeling ; to speak to the heart through the 
visual sense ; to create the idea of sublime sorrow, or of divine 
love, as exhibited in the person of Christ ; to shadow forth 
maternal love, in its holiest form, as in the figure of the 
Virgin ; to show reverential penitence, in the Magdalen; or 
the triumphs of religious courage, in the sufferings or tempt- 
ations of martyrs and saints. Hence, all their energy—all 
their pictorial power—was devoted to the expression, or what 
may be termed pictorial beauty. The accessories of time, 
and place, and costume, or what we call pictorial truth, were 
often entirely disregarded. Scenes that should have been 
represented as taking place “ in a dry and thirsty land,” and 
under a burning sky, were exhibited under the smiling aspects 
of an Italian landscape ; “ holy men of old” were transformed 
into holy men of modern times ; and fierce Bedouins, armed 
to the teeth, were converted into pastoral shepherds, with 
their pipes and crooks, and emblems of felicity—lions turned 
intolambs. Our readers have heard of the flying Chapel of 
Loretto. This is a noted town in the Papal states, celebrated 
for its sanctuary of the Virgin Mary, called the Holy House. 
The legend says that it was the dwelling of the Virgin Mary 
at Nazareth ; and that after the Holy Land was taken by the 
Saracens, the holy house set out on its travels, like the dove 
from the ark. By supernatural power it was transported 
from place-to place, until at last it was carried across the 
Adriatic, and laid down at Loretto, for the benefit of all true 
believers. A similar power was possessed by our great 
painters. Often have they carried whole churches from 
Italy, and set them down in Palestine ; made apostles and 
popes to knock their heads together ; and, with a few strokes 
of a brush, confounded longitude and latitude, and vaulted 
with perfect ease over intervals of centuries and millenniums. 

Still, when we look at some of their marvellous works, 
painted with such a power of pictorial beauty, we quite forget 
that the usual accessories of the scenes are all gross violations 
of pictorial truth. And yet, what reasons can be given 
against the combination of the two? May not the imagina- 
tion be permanently instructed, at the very moment that it is 
transiently excited ? Unquestionably ; and there will be no 
general diffusion of a true taste and feeling for art, until the 
combination is felt to be a necessity. It is not essential that 
all power should be spent on a beautiful falsehood, when a 
beautiful truth may be given instead. We have nearly 
succeeded in entirely changing the character of juvenile 
books, by substituting attractive and pleasing knowledge for 
the old nursery trash. We have another step to make in 
advance ; and that is, to expunge from our Bibles, and from 
the standard editions of Josephus, &c., the ornamental false- 
hoods which are often given in the shape of pictures,; and 
substituting truth instead, so far as by increased knowledge, 
study, and careful consideration, that truth can be attained. 

We make these remarks, by way of introducing our en- 





graving, from a painting by the celebrated French artist, 
Horace Vernet. We had better, however, tell the story 
connected with the picture :— 


SEARCHING FOR A WIFE. 
AN ANCIENT AND ORIENTAL STORY. 

Severat thousand years ago there lived a venerable man, 
whose descendants are still numerous, even at the present 
day. This man was rich, after the fashion of his age and 
country, having numerous servants, or household slaves, with 
flocks and herds, and store of precious metals—all, in fact, 
that such a man, with his knowledge of how life might be en- 
joyed, could possibly desire, to make him comfortable and 
happy. Moreover, he was a good man; he reverenced the 
great Gop, and was kind and just to his dependents and 
neighbours—a man of whom all that knew him could not 
speak otherwise than with respectful affection. 

This man’s favourite and much-loved wife died ; and she 
left behind her an only son, who was grown up to man’s estate 
at the time of his mother’s death. The son, who was a quiet, 
kindly, affectionate youth, felt keenly the loss of: his mother, 
and nursed her memory with a mournful reverence. The 
father, who was well stricken in years, and whose heart was 
now bound up in the son of his old age, bethought him of an 
expedient to divert the son’s mind from its grief; and he re- 
solved to get him a wife. In those days it was, as in the 
same country it is still, the custom for the parents to nego- 
tiate for their children on the important matter of matrimony ; 
therefore, there was nothing unusual in the father’s conduet. 

At this time, the father was living far away from his birth- 
place, and from all his relations and connexions; and anx- 
ious, for many serious and important reasons, that his son 
should form no connexion with the people around him, he 
resolved to try if his far-distant kindred could furnish a wife 
for his heir. So he called his steward—his head domestic, a 
tried and trusty servant, who had the charge of all his mas- 
ter’s concerns, and in whom the old man placed great confi- 
dence—to come to him.’ “He then imparted his design— 
bound his steward by a solemn oath that he would fulfil the 
important mission, and sent him away. 

Eliezer was the steward’s name ; and he was devoted to his 
master’s interests with all the anxiety and unselfish feeling of 
a dutiful, affectionate, and conscientious mind. He accepted 
the trust; prepared for his journey, and set forth with at- 
tendants and treasures, in the state and formality of an am- 
bassador, anxious to impress others with a due sense of the 
importance of him whom he represented. After a journey 
of many days, he arrived towards evening in the vicinity of 
the place to which he was bound ; and here he halted, to 
consider what he should do. 

In those early days (and even now in the same country), 
the duty of drawing water devolved on the young women of 
each household ; and the daughters of the wealthiest and 
most princely families performed the task, as well as those of 
the poorest and meanest. Nor do the young ladies feel the 
service a degradation. The well is the great rendezvous, 
where, in the cool of the evening, they can meet, to enjoy 
that gossip and chit-chat, without some portion of which their 
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existence would be intolerable ; hither they come, dressed in 
all their ornaments, the display of which forms another of the 
sources of female enjoyment ; and here they laugh, and romp, 
and banter one another, and dissipate the exuberance of their 
spirits. 

Now, as Eliezer halted near a well, with his camels and 
attendants, enjoying the delicious coolness of the evening 
breeze, he knew that the young damsels would shortly come 
forth, dressed in all their best, to perform their evening toil, 
mitigating it by their evening amusement. Therefore, the 
honest, single-minded, and pious servant looked up, and 
prayed to God, “ O God, send me good speed this day, and 
show kindness to my master.” So he said to himself, « I will 
stand by this well, and watch the young damsels. To one of 
them I shall say, Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I 
may drink ; and if she says, Drink, and I will give thy ca- 
mels drink also—O God, let that damsel be the one whom 
thou hast appointed to be my master’s son’s wife!” 

He had scarcely made up this resolution, and uttered this 
prayer, when a very beautiful girl came to the well. Eliezer 
looked at her, as she went; and as she was going away, bear- 
ing her pitcher on her shoulder, he advanced, and said, “ Let 
me, I pray thee, drink a little water of thy pitcher ; ” and in- 
stantly the obliging yet modest girl let down the pitcher from 
her shoulder, to her arm, and permitted the traveller to quench 
his thirst. When he had done drinking, she, with all that 
swift alacrity—that natural grace, so characteristic of kindly- 
hearted woman—said, “I will draw water for thy camels 
alsg.”, And so she addressed herself to the laborious task, 
giving the patient and toil-worn creatures an ample supply of 
the grateful beverage. 

Eliezer stood by, in mute astonishment, and doubtless 
pleasure, to see so beautiful a creature at her work of merciful 
considerateness. When she had fulfilled her self-imposed 
task, he advanced, wondering in his own mind if this was 
really to be his master’s son’s wife. Taking a pair of golden 
bracelets, and an ornament for the face, he adorned her with 
them ; and then said, “ Whose daughter art thou? Tell me, 
I pray thee : is there room in thy father’s house to lodge in?” 

The artless girl told her parentage, and a feeling of triumph- 
ant joy thrilled the faithful steward’s heart. The beautiful 
young woman was his master’s brother’s grand-daughter—her 
family the very one, above all others, that he wished to see. 
Under an impulse of gratitude, he thanked God, in a loud 
voice, as the God of his master ; and when the damsel heard 
the name of her far-distant and wealthy relative, she ran home 
to tell the wonderful news. When her brother, who was ofa 
greedy disposition, saw the rich jewels on his sister’s hands 
and face, he concluded that there was something in the news ; 
and doubtless calculating that his own civility would not lose 
him anything, he ran out, brought home the steward, with his 
attendants and camels, paying them all those attentions 
which are the marks of hospitality in the East. 

But the steward would not touch a morsel of food till he 
had told his errand. He then described how rich and great 
his master had become ; how he had resolved to have a wife 
from these very family connexions, under whose roof the 


in | the well, and how the young damsel had fulfilled the ‘condi- 
tions of that providential lottery which he had settled in his 
own mind. “ Now,” added he, “as God seems to have led 
me in the right way, to take my master’s brother's grand- 
daughter to be a wife to his son, will you, her father and her 
brother, give your consent?” The father and the brother at 
once assented ; and Eliezer thanked God that his mission was 
so soon fulfilled. That night was spent in joy ; for Eliezer 
was liberally disposing of those valuable treasures he had 
brought with him, and which are the usual consideration, even 
to this day, in those countries, for a bride. 

‘Next morning Eliezer said, ‘‘ Send me away to my master. 
And her brother and her mother said, Let the damsel abide 
with us a few days, at the least ten ; after that she shall go. 
And he said to them, Hinder me not, seeing the Lord has 
prospered my way ; send me away, that I may go to my 
master. .And they ‘said, We will call the damsel, and in- 
quire at her mouth. And they called Rebekah, and said 
unto her, Wilt thou go with this man? And she said, I 
will go. And they sent away Rebekah their sister, and 
Abraham’s servant, and his men. And they blessed Rebe- 
kah, and said unto her, Thou art our sister; be thou the 
mother of thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess the 
gate of them which hate them.” 

Thus did Rebekah become the wife of Isaac, the son 1 of 
Abraham ; and, at a distance of nearly four thousand years, 
their descendants are still numerous on the earth. 

We recommend our readers to turn back to our engraving, 
and consider to what extent it tells the interesting and true 
story we have briefly related. Rebekahis in thegct of hold- 
ing the pitcher on her arm, while her downcast eyes look 
towards the ground. You almost fancy you see the cooling 
beverage running down the thirsty throat of the traveller, 
while his action in drinking is exquisite. The artist has gone 
to Arabia for the costume of his figures, and the accessories 
of his scene ; and to a large extent he is right. Manners and 
customs have changed but littie, in that quarter of the East, 
during several thousand years ; and when we read of Abra- 
ham, Isaac, and Jacob, with their flocks, tents, and numerous 
servants, we may gain some idea of their mode of life, by 
reference to the habits of a Bedouin Emir, or Prince. Our 
picture may therefore be regarded as an approximation to 
pictorial truth. 





AGE OF CHIVALRY. 

Axrnoves this code of gentlemen in the middle age was, like 
that of the present, not always consistent with strict utilitarianism, 
it prompted to the performance of noble exploits. A true knight 
was sworn to be good, brave, loyal, just, gentle, and generous; a 
champion of the church and the ladies, a redresser of the wrongs 
of widows and orphans: vows, it is true, not always observed, 
Edward the Black Prince was an illustrious knight, yet his chivalry 
did not restrain him from most reprehensible deeds ; as the mas- 
sacre of his prisoners, and the restoration of Peter the Cruel, the 
tyrant king of Castille. It often elicited the display of a romantic 
bravery, in which youthful and amorous knights fought as much 
for the honour of their ‘‘ mistress’s eyebrows” as their country. 
In 1379, a party of English and a party of French cavalry met 
near Cherburg, and immediately pressed for battle. When onthe 
point of engaging, Sir Lancelot de Lorres, a French knight, cried 





speaker then was ; and to this he added what had occurred at 


aloud that he had a more beautiful mistress than any of the 
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English. This was denied by Sir John Copeland, who ran the 
Frenchman through the body with his spear, and laid him dead at 
his feet. On another occasion, a number of young Englishmen 
put each a patch on one of his eyes, making a solemn vow to his 
mistress that he would not take it off till he had performed some 
notable exploit in France to her honour: and these gentlemen, 
Froissart says, were much admired.— Wade’s British History. 





OLD FRIENDS WITH NEW BODIES. 


Tue changes that force themselves on the notice of persons 
revisiting their native place after a long absence, have often been 
made subject of remark and of pathetic reflection : and, certainly, 
many of these changes must, in the nature of things, be of a de- 
scription calculated to excite melancholy feelings. Yet there is 
one change presents itself in such circumstances as those alluded 
to, that has always appeared to us to have something rather 
amusing in it than otherwise. This is the change that takes place 
after a lapse of years on the persons of old friends and acquaint- 
ances. 

The prevailing tendency of such change, it may be observed, is 
towards corpulency. For one who has got thin, you will find that 
ten have got stout, monstrously stout; and the effect is, to make 
them appear to you like exaggerations or caricatures of their 
former selyes. The first impression made on you by this change 
is a disagreeable one—very unpleasant ; for it violates all your 
preconceived notions regarding the personal appearance of your 
ancient friends; disturbs and overturns all your long-settled 
recollections and associations regarding them. It is a change, in 
fact, to which you cannot for a long while at all reconcile yourself, 
“ What, that huge fellow, sitting opposite me there, whiskered up 
to the eyes, with shoulders a yard broad, and a voice as gruff as a 
boatswain ?—that Tom Meredith! That overgrown monster the 
slim, modest, meek lad whom I left twenty years ago? Impossi- 
ble. And does he mean, now, that ogre-like grin with which he 
is contemplating me as an expression of friendly recollections? ”’ 

*‘ To be sure he does. The expression is as tender and affec- 
tionate a one as his changed characteristics will admit of. It’s 
the way he smiles now.”’ 

‘‘ Perhaps so ; but it’s a very different thing from what it used 
to be.” 

But what is this to being surrounded by a dozen of these 
whiskered fellows, all chuckling hoarsely, and with extended paws 
bidding you welcome? ‘ Old friends, indeed! Old schoolfellows 
and playmates! Nonsense. A set of orang-utans, of hairy, 
gigantic monsters—no more like the light, slender youths we left 
than a weasel ’s like an elephant.’’ Yes, there are some remnants 
of former identity even yet to be distinguished. In these terribly 
exaggerated and expanded countenances, we can still discern some 
slight traces of features with which we were once familiar, and 
which we had often recalled with fondness during our absence ; 
but they only serve to heighten the unpleasant feeling with which 
we contemplate the change that has come over the persons of our 
ancient friends—the friends of our youth. Were there no resem- 
blance at all left, we could disavow them at once, and there would 
be nothing disagreeable in the case ; but as it is, you cannot do 
the first, nor avoid the latter. 

Then, again, one monster introduces you to another, and see- 
ing you stare with a look of surprise and non-recognition at the 
enormous animal he has brought into your presence, asks you, 
with an air of astonishment, if you don’t recollect Bob Thomson. 
He is amazed you shouldn’t know Bob at once; for being in the 
habit of seeing that gentleman every day himself, he is not sensible 
of that enormous increase in his dimension, nor of the grisliness 





of feature which renders it impossible that you should recognise 
him. 

These are the youngsters, or, more properly, the recently young, 
of whom we have been speaking. But what of the more elderly ? 
—of those whom we left in the prime of manhood? Mercy on 
us, what a set of pot-bellied, old foggies they have turned! Ah! 
this comes, worthy gentlemen, of easy’ lives and good living. 
When we left you, you were stout active fellows, and stumped 
about vigorously : but now you waddle along like so many over- 
grown ducks ; and then, again, your once firm and compact cheeks 
have become flabby and pendent, and you are—every man of you 
—double-chinned. Really, this change on you is very disagree- 
able, very unpleasant. Why, in all the world, did you get older? 
but, worse than that, why did you get fatter? and thus, in your 
pot-bellies, chubby jowlers, and double chins, obliterate every trace 
of your former selves ? 

But bad as it is with our male friends, it is still worse, or at 
least more astounding, in the case of our lady acquaintances. 
What think you of the delicate, sentimental, slender-waisted Miss 
Amelia Wilhelmina Skeggs, of whom your recollections were 
associated with all that is fairy-like and sylph-like in form, being 
presented to you in the jolly, blowsy, bouncing, fat Mrs. Noggins, 
wife of the still fatter tallow-chandler of that name ; her girth now 
considerably exceeding her height—her luminous countenance 
exciting strong suspicions of brandy—and six thumping children 
squalling and screaming around her! Only think of that, dear 
reader ; isn’t it shocking? and are not such things, with all their 
comicality, painful awakeners to the sad realities of life ? 





TRIP TO THE NORTH OF EUROPE. 
CONCLUDED. 


WE are not going to tire our readers’ patience with a detailed 
account of the public buildings of St. Petersburgh, or to present 
them with a guide-book; but we cannot help naming the Ad- 
miralty, with its fagade more than a quarter of a mile long, its 
six porticoes, and gilt dome. As for the famous statue of Peter 
and its rock, they certainly disappointed us ; the former being in 
a poor style, and the latter, large as it is, looking small on account 
of the wideness of the place in which they stand. Any of our 
readers who have been to Paris must have observed a similar 
diminishing effect in the case of Bonaparte’s Arc du Carrousel— 
lost, as it is, in the too large area of the Tuileries court, and 
écrasé, or overborne, by the overtopping palace buildings. 

St. Petersburgh is not, like that ‘‘ province of houses,’ our 
exorbitant London, “a city of shops.” That many-featured life- 
look of bazaar frontage is nearly quite a-wanting; as in Paris, 
many of the chief ‘‘ magasins”’ are to be found in the courts of 
the houses. On this account, one soon tires of street perambu- 
lation. 

The breadth of the Neva at St. Petersburgh seems to the eye 
much the same as that of the Thames at Greenwich ; one bridge is 
2,400 feet long. The city is built partly upon the continent, and 
partly upon islands in the mouth of the river: on the left bank 
stands what is termed the New Town, on the right what is termed 
the Old, though counting but few generations since the time that 
the now-neglected Archangel was the only port belonging to the 
Muscovites. The streets of the new town have, of course, the 
most plausible look : the facing, at least, is good, although the 
contrast presented by hovels and palaces is occasionally striking 
enough ; most of the latter, however, in good quarters, are well 
kept out of view. All beauty, they say, is only skin-deep—that 
of the Russian capital forms no exception to the rule. The grani- 
tic quays are really magnificent, and make an Englishman sigh 
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when he thinks of the hideous wharfs that, in London, disfigur- 
ingly border its noble river. 

The use of paper-money is universal in the North. In Russia, 
the notes are of different-coloured paper, according to the value. 
Thus, notes of 5 roubles are blue; of 10, yellow; of 15, green ; 
of 20 and over, white. The paper rouble is worth about Is. 
sterling, the silver rouble 3s. 6d. The value of the latter is pretty 
well fixed, that of the former variable; the fluctuations of the 
former, and this too at the good-will and pleasure of the autocrat, 
have sometimes amounted to full twenty per cent. As contracts 
are generally made in the former, foreign salaried employés not 
unfrequently suffer by these depreciations; and one English 
managing cotton-spinner at the imperial factory told us he should 
lose considerably in this way. Redress in such cases, from a 
government at once needy and extravagant, is quite out of the 
question. All playing-card making is a government monopoly, 
and a considerable source of revenue; at the manufactory, which 
we visited, and found under the direction of a son of one of our 
largest London cardmakers, some millions of packs are made 
daily, by the force of hand-labour-superseding machinery. The 
selling price is under 2s. 6d. a pack; the cost of production is 
probably not quite 6d. 

There is but one rail-road in all Russia, and that is not much 
more than twenty miles long; it passes from St. Petersburgh to 
Zarskoe Zelo, one of the twelve summer villas of the autocrat. This 
was the limit of our excursions on that side. Of a truth, the 
encouragement to explore the environs is not great; we should 
find it difficult to give an adequate idea of the absolute barbarism 
of the ‘‘ Campagna” in which stands the boasted Capital of the 
North. There is an almost total absence of ordinary cultivation, 
not to say rural ornament; and as for the peasants’ houses, they 
are mean and filthy beyond description. 

Before quitting St. Petersburgh, we were put to the expense of 
having our names advertised three times in the Government 
Gazette, in the columns of which Jideral journal our names figured 
not as Andrew, or Richard, or Thomas so-and-so, but as “Andrew 
son of William,” &c. ; for, as we found out to our great inconve- 
nience in personal researches, there are no family names among the 
Muscovites, as they still retain the same awkward device for de- 
signation as the Celtic races of the West. Thus, we have the 
Scots and Irish Mac and O’, also the Welsh ap. The Russian 
emperor is simply called ‘‘ Nicholas son of Peter.’ For want of 
knowing this fact, people were actually, though of course uncon- 
sciously, denied to us by their domestics, to our great perplexity. 
In one instance, we had to make three calls before we could see 
General Wilson, an English civilian long resident in St. Peters- 
burgh (thus titled because all Russian rank is military), with whom 
we had pressing business. We therefore forewarn our readers 
who may think of visiting Russia, that no man there is called by 
his own name ; and the knowledge beforehand of this fact may 
save them both trouble and disappointment. 

Upon the whole, we quitted the capital of all the Russias with 
little regret. We took our return passage to Helsingfors, in 
Finland, and thence to Abo, in the same Russian ‘“ acquisition.’’ 
They are both neatly-built, cleanly places : of the two, the latter is 
the more important and interesting. When our steam-boat reached 
its quays, it was in the brief-night season. There was no moon- 
light, and yet darkness it could not be called; the nocturnal light 
in these northern regions is altogether peculiar, and as we saw the 
houses of Abo shut up, untapered, and silent as death, their 
midnight aspect seemed quite spectral. In an hour or so, how- 
ever, this novel and brief midnight was succeeded by broad day- 
light. The great length of the northern day creates a confusion in 





the fhind and actions of a visitor from the south. Sometimes 
prolonging our conversations of an evening, and no advent of 
darkness warning us to retire, we would sit up unwittingly unduly 
late ; but the discourse beginning to flag from exhaustion, by-and- 
by the attention would begin to miss the wonted busy ‘“ hum‘of 
men” from the streets without—when behold, on going to the 
window, we would find the hour two, or mayhap three a.m., and 
not a soul to be seen anywhere. 

From Abo we steamed to Stockholm, in the early part of the 
voyage passing through small islands innumerable—many of them 
extremely pretty. We saw no dwellings on any of them, unless 
a few fishermen’s shealings can be so called. Clumps of pine 
grow on many, which are of the greatest use for fuel to the passing 
steam-boats. We were surprised to find the waters of the Baltic 
nearly, if not quite fresh, and no tides perceptible. The latter, of 
course, from its being, like the Mediterranean, a land-locked sea. 

The seaward appearance of the capital of Sweden is singularly 
picturesque, arising no less from its own exterior beauty than its 
uncommon romantic site. It is built on seven small rocky islands 
and two peninsulas, and its houses are reared on piles. The 
streets rise like the seats of an amphitheatre, and are befittingly 
crowned atop with the royal palace, which is a really magnificent 
structure of quadrangular form, and whose sumptuous interior 
corresponds well with its outward grandeur. A noble granite-built 
bridge connects the palace with a square, in which is an equestrian 
statue of Gustavus Adolphus. The harbour is unluckily of diffi- 
cult access, though interiorly large and commodious ; the water is 
of such a depth, too, that the largest ships can moor close to the 
goodly warehouses that face the spacious quays. The churches— 
the principal one is dedicated to St. Nicholas—and other public 
edifices are not numerous, but handsome and well kept; an ele- 
gant simplicity is their chief characteristic. The population at 
this time is supposed to be about 76,000. There are several 
public libraries, cabinets of natural history and the arts; also 
several agreeable public gardens and promenades: nor are dramatic 
or operatic recreations wanting. The entry to the public esta- 
blishments is free to the natives at stated, to foreigners at all 
hours ; the prices of places at the theatres, &c. are also extremely 
reasonable. We never saw so many really fine women in an 
audience anywhere, as that which blessed our eyes at a represen- 
tation we attended one evening at the Opera-house. The genuine 
Saxon physiognomy of both sexes of the Swedes contrasts most 
favourably with the Tartar complexion and configuration of the 
Russian face—not “divine.’? The complexion of the women, 
high and low, is usually clear and beautiful. The countenances of 
the men (generally speaking) are open and manly, with scarcely 
one deformed person to be seenamong them. In a word, we liked 
Stockholm and the Swedes ; the more especially, perhaps, as they 
all seemed to have the best opinion of the English. ‘‘ Love 1 
love my country ’’—thus would we parody the common doguallil 
proverb. The Swedes also cordially hate those whom we have no 
partiality to—namely, their neighbours of Muscovy ;—’t is another 
good peg this, to hang a penchant on. Again, the old saw says 
well—‘‘ Handsome is that handsome does;” and even in that 
point of view the Swedes surpass the Russians; for the latter are 
sad thieves in their dealings, the former honest and honourable in 
every respect. To give an instance: we have, since our return, 
been assured by a gentleman who lately travelled post (unfleeced) 
through the greater part of Sweden, and that without knowing a 
word of the language; in paying his expenses, all he did was 
merely to hold out an uncounted handful of money at the end of 
each stage, &c., from which the parties invariably selected the 
proper sum, and no more, At the end of his journeys, he ascer- 
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tained, with arithmetical precision, that only one mistake, of not 
quite sixpence in amount, had occurred. Those who put faith in 
the Muscovites may try a similar experiment with them—if they 
hike. goin 

In Sweden there are no mails, strittly speaking. The letter- 
bags are transmitted in carts (changed at every stage), furnished 
and horsed by the farmers. Land-travelling expenses are very 
reasonable ; which may be well believed when we inform our readers 
that the common bread and brandy of the country are supplied at 
discretion to the wayfarer, without any charge at all. 

We found that paper-money is the general currency of Sweden, 
as well as that of Russia, The notes of the former even run 
smaller than in the latter; for we found, in changing our specie, 
that we got whole handfuls of threepenny notes, which put us very 
much in mind of our old friend Uncle Sam’s ‘ promise-to-pay- 
six-cents” pitch plasters, that filled the place of absent cash for a 
season in the United States recently. 

The wages of mechanics in the towns are extremely low, and 
yet, from the wonderful cheapness of the necessaries of life, they 
seemed well-fed and contented, with wages generally not reaching 
10s. sterling a week. Of course their garb is coarse, but always 
neat and clean. Sweden, we think, would be a paradise for our 
small annuitants and half+pay officers. 

We found many families of English, and still more of Scotch 
descent, settled in Sweden ; among others, a titled branch of the 
noble house of Douglas, there resident for full two centuries. 
The relations between the Swedes, the Danes, and the Scots, we 
believe to have been very intimate before the union of the British 
crowns in the race of the Stuarts, and for some time after. The 
best officers of the armies of Sweden, in particular, during the 
Thirty Years’ War, were Scots. 

Most of our readers have heard of the Caledonian Canal, which, 
in conjoining a series of lakes by a succession of canal cuts, parts 
our island in two, and connects the eastern to the western ocean | 
by the furthering help of the Clyde river and estuary. Just so, 
then, is Sweden intersected by a navigable line of a similar kind, 
traversing the southern parts of Sweden Proper, and skirting the 
province of Gothland. The largest of these lakes is the Wenner, 
which in extent is exceeded but by one other in all Europe, 
being full a hundred miles long by (occasionally) forty broad, 
and containing in its bosom several islands. Four-and-twenty 
rivers flow into it, and yet it has but one drainer, the Gotha, 
which flows through Gottenburg, or Gothenburg—hence that city’s 
name. The navigation on the Swedish canal, however, is more 
speedy and perfect than our own Caledonian, for it is carried on 
by that ‘lord of all,’’ steam-power. We did not go ahead quite 
so slick, however, as whilom we did on the American waters ; for 
it took us nearly fourteen hours to cross (longitudinally) Lake 
Wenner. At Trollhattan, we got out to view the celebrated falls * 
there—and right grand they are; the surrounding country, so far 
as we could judge of it by a two hours’ exploration, is romantic to 
a degree that places its environage on a high level compared with 
the tame surroundings of Niagara. The fall of water is, of course, 
much inferior, yet is it in one of the cascades respectable—namely, 
sixty feet perpendicular. The canal is raised here (to avoid the 
falls) full two hundred feet ; and the numerous locks that have to 
be passed enable the passengers to get the glimpse we had. These 
precious hours seemed to us the two shortest of our lives. 

One thing that attracted our notice everywhere in the North was 
the apparently extreme respect of the people everywhere for 
animal life. In Sweden, in Finland, and also in Russia, even such 
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predatory birds, for instance, as the magpie, the raven, the crow, 
and the like, seemed to have a general pass to go whithersoever 
they would. We have seen them many times hopping about the 
doorways of farmhouses. and huts, like chickens with us. In our 
country, it must be confessed—and in the United States still more 
—the fere nature, the (to ws at least) unharmful denizens of the 
wood and the brake, are most mercilessly hunted—often for mere 
mischief sake. (Some ‘“sport’”’ it do call.) When in America, 
few things surprised us so much, at first, as the dead silence, the 
apparently utter lifelessness, prevailing in the forest-grounds near 
the larger towns; when we came to be more conversant, however, 
with the universal gunning propensities of the rising, as well as the 
risen generation of the States, we found cause for that unpleasing 
effect, good and sufficient enough. 

We have now arrived at Gottenburg, a city of which we have 
little to say, than that it looks well, has four bridges to cross 
its godmother the river Gotha, and contains, we were told, 25,000 
inhabitants. Its few public buildings are handsome. It has got, 
among its public places, a Vauxhall. Such things, however, we 
have ceased to wonder at, since stumbling ona ‘‘ Hyde Park”’ on 
the banks of the Hudson! The environs of the place seeraed to 
us not unpicturesque—judging by what we could see from the 
summit of the Otterhollen, whence the view is varied and exten- 
sive, 

Packets sail from Gottenburg to Harwich; but being pressed 
for time, we preferred steaming it to Hull. Steam-vessels, also, 
take passengers hence to Copenhagen in twenty-four hours, 
which we should have liked much to visit; but commercial 
urgencies forbade this for the time. We lingered not long, there- 
fore, at Gottenburg, but rapidly returned to England (preparatory 
to other and still more extended wanderings), well pleased with 
our TRIP TO THE NorTH OF EvRoPE, 





PRACTICAL JOKES. 


[Tue foliowing is taken from a newly-published volume, written 
by a lady, called “Annals of Humble Life. London: John 
Miland, Chapel-street, Belgrave-square. 1840.” The volume 
consists of a series of tales, chiefly of a pathetic character, written 
in an unaffected, pleasing style. There is only one of a humour- 
ous nature in the volume, which we give.] 


* In truth, he was a strange and wayward wight.”’ 
Beatriz. 


Tue dense masses of a London fog had but partially cleared 
from the streets, to hang in still denser masses about the tops of 
the houses, until the sickly rays of the November sun should gain 
power to dispel them, and the houses of Bedford-row looked even 
more dark, more dull, more dingy than usual, when a young pe- 
destrian placed himself against the lamp-post at the corner of the 
King’s Road, as if he saw something pleasant in the weather, or 
some beauty in the view, to be enjoyed. 

He was a brisk, grigish-looking youth, dressed in a brown frock 
coat, with bright buttons; his neckerchief was tied in a natty 
bow; his hat was jauntily thrown on one side of his head, and not- 
withstanding that his toes peeped from his broken shoes, there 
was a would-be smartness in his dress and air, which showed that 
he entertained no mean opinion of his personal appearance. He 
may have gone there for the pleasure of looking at that wide soli- 
tary street; he may be there by appointment, for business, or for 
love ; he may have the singular taste to enjoy a London fog; or 
he may have business with the baker, bearing a tray of rolls, who 
is now knocking at the red door, with yellow pillars (one on each 
side). And this last seems probable, from the sly sidelong glances 
with which he is watching him, as the maid opens the door, and 
informs the man of dough that his business must be at another 
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house, no rolls having been ordered there. But before this one 
could turn from the door, there came up another baker, carrying 
another tray of rolls; and before he was answered, came another, 
and another, and another. Then came fishmongers loaded with 
fish, and butchers loaded with meat; cheesemongers, grocers, 
green-grocers, pork-butchers, all bearing large supplies of their 
respective commodities, until the good woman stormed with rage, 
as the persevering tradespeople assured her that they knew they 
were not mistaken in name and number, and produced written 
orders. 

Pastry-cooks, with their trays and boxes, crowded to the door. 
Many carried wedding-cakes ; many were loaded with tarts and 
sweetmeats; some had preserved and bottled fruits; others, jellies 
and shapes of blanc-mange ; while some bore puffs and whips—too 
sure emblems of their high-towering expectations and fast-subsid- 
ing hopes. 

A crowd soon collected in the street, and in fact the actors in 
the farce themselves were no small number. The tradespeople 
scolded the family, and the family scolded the tradespeople—each 
party thinking itself the victim of the other in this practical joke. 
The street was filled with people, who roared and shouted with 
laughter as each new applicant made his way up to the door. 
Suddenly the crowd was obliged to divide, as a carriage drawn by 
four white horses, the postboys adorned with wedding favours, and 
the horses decorated with white ribbon, rattled down Theobald’s 
Road, and turned the corner. A slight delay occurred from a fat 
old lady and a fat old gentleman playing at dodge before the 
horses’ heads; but these being jostled aside by a tall porter, the 
carriage drove up to the door: of course, no wedding party 
awaited it. 

A neighbouring clock struck ten, and anon the road was thronged 
with glass-coaches, flies, hacks, cabs, pleasure-carts, and hired 
chaises, all driving, jostling, hurrying to the same goal, to meet, 
alas! the same disappointment, and to increase the hubbub with 
fresh anger, scolding, oaths, and screams of laughter. 

But a far different procession next entered the street; a hearse 


with six horses, followed by three mourning coaches, each drawn ; 


by four, had been beguiled to the place by orders to conduct the 
funeral of one who had died at a distance, and been removed to 
this house. The usual slow solemn step of the horses was forced 
to become more slow and solemn still as the undertakers made 
their way through the dense concourse; and the men commenced 
a knocking at the door, doomed not soon to cease, for the footman 
that had taken the place of the maid who began the campaign by 
answering the first baker, had long since abandoned his laborious 
task, leaving the disappointed to enlighten each other. 

‘**T wish you wouldn’t push so!’’ shouted a burly countryman, 
as he paid to the next passer the inconvenience he had experienced 
at the hand, or rather shoulder, ofthe last. This man was laden 
with a large-sized wheelbarrow. 

‘¢ What, are you here, Dobson?”’ cried the master undertaker, 
who, after sending home the hearse and coaches, had remained 
himself to see how it would all end. He addressed a master car- 
penter who accompanied a cart, one of the new arrivals—‘‘ This 
seems a place where all friends meet ! ’’ 

‘‘ | wish I could meet the causer of the meetings,” said the 
carpenter. 

“« If I do not know him for certain,” replied the sable gentle- 
man, ‘‘I could give a good guess.’’ 

““ Now, I shouldn’t wonder if you were thinking of Jeremy 
Jenkins, Mr. Neverlaff’s late footman,” observed the dealer in 
deals. 

‘* The very same,” answered the undértaker; ‘‘ he always loved 
a practical joke, and is now angry at his discharge.”’ 

‘* And do you know where he is?’’ inquired Dobson. 

‘* At present he is at the end of the street, enjoying the sport 
which I suspect he caused. Ido not know where he lives; but if 
you will join me and several friends here present at the Magpie, 
this evening, I think I can make some discoveries, and devise a 
plan that you will all like.” 


Mr. Dobson promised tobe punctual at the Magpie. “And 
how do you get on with your job at the literary and scientific 
institution ?”” inquired the undertaker ; and after a little desultory 
chat the friends parted. Me 38 

All day the street continuéd the same scene of concourse, noise, 
and confusion; large parties-left the place only to make room for 
more, and thus it continued until six o’clock, when a great number 
of persons arrived, drawn thither by forged invitations to dine with 
Mr. Neverlaff. 

In an upper room of a small shabby-looking public-house in 
Gray’s Inn-lane, on the evening of this same day, sat four choice 
laughter-loving spirits, intimate friends of Jeremy Jenkins, the 
practical joker, and the hero of my tale—the same young gentle- 
man in the frock coat whom I had the pleasure of introducing to 
my readers early in the morning. They had this evening met for 
the purpose of enjoying a sprat supper, of which Jeremy—or 
Jerry, as he was more commonly called—was to be the cook; but 
he was at present absent, and his friends sat anxiously awaiting his 
arrival. 

At the head of the table, which was already spread for supper, 
sat a stout, red-faced, bald-headed man, with sharp grey eyes, ever 
on the wander for admiration; and a wide thin-lipped mouth, 
ever ready with a laugh for his own tales, with many of which he 
had already amused the company. On his right hand was placed 
a little old man, whose remarkably short body was graced by a 
remarkably small head, which was ornamented with a very small 
quantity of straggling grey hairs; he was a great favourite with 
the story-teller, for he was a small talker himself, having, in fact, 
but one sentence at command, and that one was a short one— 
‘Iss, sir! Iss, ma’am!’’ generally answering the occasions of 
this moderate little man. The other two persons, both young 
men, who sat on the opposite side of the table, were nondescripts, 
simply because there was nothing particular about them to 
observe ; they spoke when they were spoken to—now and then 
without; they laughed when others laughed—sometimes alone ; 
they ate, drank, and slept just like other folks—in fact, they pre- 
sented a very fair sample of four-fifths of the young men of our 
day. During a pause in a conversation about the deaths in the 
parish, one of them observed, ‘‘ Death is awful.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir, very awful! ’’ echoed the man of story-telling 
notoriety ; “and handy too, sometimes.”’ 

“ Handy, sir!’ 

“‘ Yes, sir, handy. Death, sir, is sometimes very handy. I can 
give you an instance. When I was a lad, a man in our town of 
Liverpool, of the name of Gathergelt, was vestry-clerk, and held 
other lucrative offices in our parish. Never was man so looked up 
to by all ranks as Gathergelt. Three maiden sisters had seven 
thousand pounds, on the interest of which they lived; what must 
they do but place it with Gathergelt? A widow with one 
only daughter—and a beautiful girl she was—had two thousand ; 
they must place it with Mr. Gathergelt. In fact, all in the parish 
who had money trusted him with it. He had a savings’-bank for 
the poor besides. All at once—I remember it was one Sunday 
morning—the whole parish was thrown into consternation, by a 
rumour that Gathergelt had destroyed himself! Every one was 
affected in some way or other by the news, either with astonish- 
ment, grief, or despair. The poor widow, reduced to beggary, 
went mad; and her daughter took in washing to support her. 
Many, who though they rose in affluence, laid down penniless on 
their sleepless beds that night. The son was fetched out of church 
during morning service, and informed that his father had been 
found hanging from a tree in the orchard, having evidently been dead 
some time. The death of one man certainly never caused more 
misery ; the mansion-house was beset by the people who had lost 
their money by the savings’-bank, and they were obliged to hurry 
forward the funeral, to preserve the bocly from molestation. His 
family left the town, one at a time, as soon as they could sell the 
splendid house and furniture; and the ruined were obliged to sit 
down under their losses with the best courage they could muster. 





' Gentlemen, all that time that man was living, and although the 
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time I tell of was about forty years back, he still lives in affluence 
in America.”’ 

“* Impossible! ”’ burst from his astonished auditors. 

“* So I said when I heard it,’” continued the narrator. ‘‘ But 
he was seen there, and it is now pretty generally credited in the 
town, particularly among the losers by the savings’ -bank business. 
There was a man in the workhouse who much resembled him in 
person, and Gathergelt, who always had a sharp eye to the main 
chance, turned it about in his mind to make this man useful; but 
the man cut short his cogitations by dying suddenly, and then a 
bright idea flashed upon the speculator. With the assistance of 
his son, who was a surgeon, he had the body brought home, 
hanged it over-night in the garden, and started for America, with 
all his (or rather other people's) wealth.”’ 

As he concluded, Jerry made his appearance, and commenced 
busying himself about the cooking, to conceal the mirth which 
nevertheless betrayed itself in stifled laughter. 

‘* Tell us what has happened,”’ said the bald-headed man. 

‘* Iss, do,”’ added the little man; and the two young men 
joining in the request, Jerry related, as he proceeded with the 
cookery, how he had gulled all the people with written orders, and 
been engaged all day watching the fun. After laughing heartily 
for some time, the bald-headed man pulled a serious face, shook 
his head, and winked his eyes. 

** [’d advise you to take care what you are about, young feller,’ 
he said, ‘‘or you'll get into a scrape, some of these days, you 
mayn’t get out of very easy. And I may have a tale to tell of you 
as you wouldn’t like to hear.” 

** No fear,’’ answered Jerry. ‘‘ Wipe my face with my hand- 
kerchief, there’s a good fellow,” he added, as he stood broiling 
over the fire, with the gridiron in one hand, and a slice in the 
other. The landlord was placing cheese on the table. 

The sprats were cooked and eaten, the laugh went round in jolly 
peals, the rum and gin were excellent, and did not fail to do their 
office ; tales were told, jokes were cracked, songs were sung ; the 
hours flew by on merry wings, and these choice companions were 
just beginning to feel a little, a very little, difficulty in maintaining 
the perpendicular, when a heavy tramping of feet sounded on the 
stairs. The door opened, and admitted two stout men, the one tall 
and the other short, both enveloped in great coats, both wearing 
their hats slouched down over their faces, and both carrying very 
thick sticks. They were followed by the landlord and his wife, a 
one-eyed pot-man, a grown-up daughter, and seven younger chil- 
dren—in fact, the whole household. 

** You are my prisoner, sir,” said the taller of the two men, 
laying his hand on Jerry’s shoulder. 

** I’ve never killed no one—I’m not in no one’s debt,’’ stam- 
mered Jerry, hiccuping between every word. 

‘* Here is my authority, sir,”’ rejoined the man, producing a 
piece of paper with an air of importance. 

Jerry and his four friends by turns took the paper, and conned 
it with faces of drunken wisdom. 

‘* Forgery! ”’ cried the bald-headed man. 

‘« Forgery!’’ echoed each of the others, and the document was 
restored to the officer. 

“IT ope, gentlemen, you are satisfied that I am only acting in 
my wocation,”’ said the man. ‘And I will thank you to be 
quick, sir, if you please : the time of the officers of justice is walu- 
able, sir.”” 

Poor Jerry, who was beginning to understand that he was a 
prisoner, although he was utterly at a loss to know how it could 
be, trembled in every limb, and his heart beat in audible throbs ; 
but resistance was useless, so he accompanied the men down stairs, 
where they said a carriage was waiting for him. 

‘* It looks very like a baker’s cart,’ said the bald-headed man. 

*« Iss, sir,” said the little man, and “ Very like,’”’ echoed the 
two young men ; but Jerry thought it looked more like a hearse 
as he stepped into it, followed by one of the two men. The door 
was shut, and they were in total darkness—for there was no win- 
dow in the gloomy vehicle. 





After riding for a long time—Jerry thought for many hours— 
the carriage stopped, and the man got out and desired Jerry to 
follow him. It was the officer who had hitherto been spokesman ; 
he said they were obliged to bring him to a back entrance of the 
prison, to save him from the populace, who were much enraged. 

“ What have I done ?”’ asked Jerry. 

‘*A fine question that,” replied the man. “ Why, wasn’t it 
your doing all the hubbubboo in Bedford-row this morning ; isn’t 
it pretty nigh proved that you forged Mr. Neverlaff’s name. Your 
accuser is determined to proceed against you with the utmost 
rigour of the law; and you know, young man, forgery is a hanging 
matter.” c 

The now-sobered Jerry turned sick at heart, as he felt that all 
the man said was but too true; and he suffered himself to be led 
down a dimly-lighted court, and round a corner into one which 
was quite dark, where a door, that seemed to open by itself, ad- 
mitted them to some building ; his companion took his hand, and 
led him along a dark passage. 

‘‘ Here are some stairs,’ said the man, and they descended a 
long flight of steep winding stairs, and groped along another dark 
passage, when Jerry felt that their further progress was prevented 
by adoor. His companion jingled a large bunch of keys, and 
opened the door. Jerry thought he must know it well to unlock 
it in the dark. They proceeded along another passage until 
stopped by another door; this was opened and shut after them 
like the former one, and Jerry thought he felt the night-breeze fan 
his fevered cheek. After going a few steps farther, a door to the 
left was opened, and he was told to step in, having reached his 
destination. Here they were soon joined by the other man, who 
now carried a glimmering lamp, and our hero looked about his 
prison. 

It was a small arched cell; its blackened floor and walls ap- 
peared to have assumed the hue of death ; its only furniture was a 
truckle bed, spread with straw, and a blanket; its only window a 
very small circular grating in the centre of the roof. » 

* Well, sure it is a pity for one so young to suffer!” said the 
tall man; and at that word, suffer, Jerry’s blood ran cold, and he 
already, in imagination, felt the rope about his neck. The lamp 
was hung on a nail in the wall, and Jerry was left alone with his 
own fearful thoughts. 

‘** I am guilty, and who can save me?’ he cried, in the bitter- 
ness of his terror, as he flung himself on the bed. He deeply 
repented his folly, and regretted his love of practical jokes, wish- 
ing a thousand times that his time could come over again, and 
thinking how he would find more rational amusement, instead of 
seeking sport in this mischievous taste, the love of which had 
grown with his growth, and strengthened with his strength, from 
the time when, a little imp of a schoolboy, he used to knock 
run-away knocks, and aim with his pea-shooter from the upper 
windows at the passers below. At length, completely worn out, 
he dropped into a dreaming, heavy, uneasy sleep. 

Jerry slept until he was awakened by the entrance of a gruff old 
man, with a large black patch over one eye, and a limp in his gait, 
who brought him some food, and informed him that his trial was 
appointed to come on the next day. 

‘So soon?” said Jerry; ‘‘ must not I even try to get wit- 
nesses in my favour? ’’ 

‘* Not much need of that,”’ replied the man, with a grin ; ‘I’m 
afraid your case is too clear.’”’ And before Jerry could speak to 
him again, he was gone. 

At anearly hour the next morning, the prisoner was visited by 
the tall officer who had captured him, and who now told him that 
he must appear in court. Although but imperfectly lighted, the 
long passages did not now appear half so terrible as they had done 
in total darkness. ‘ 

** Ts the court under this same roof?’ inquired Jerry. 

‘We are already at the door,’”’ replied the man, and they 
turned to the left and ascended: half-a-dozen stairs, where some 
men, who stood talking at the top, divided, and left them room to 
enter. Jerry’s head swam, and his steps tottered, as he passively 
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allowed himself to be placed at the bar. He had nothing, he saw 
nothing, until a loud voice demanded, for the second time— 
“¢ Guilty, or not guilty? ’’ Divided between a love of truth and a 
love of life, Jerry knew not what to say—he faltered something 
about ‘no intention to defraud any one.” 

“ Tt is of actions, not intentions, that we judge, young man,” 
said the judge, in a severe tone; ‘ but you are not required to 
criminate yourself.’’ 

Jerry had never in his life been in a court of justice, and all 
around seemed to him strange and terrible. 

‘+ The prisoner: pleads not guilty!’’ shouted a man, whom 
Jerry, who now looked up for the first time, supposed to be the 
crier of the court. 

The trial proceeded. Many witnesses produced letters and 
notes signed with Mr. Neverlaff’s name, and in imitation of his 
handwriting ; others declared that they knew these, and more 
which were shown, to be written and signed by the prisoner. 
Some had seen him deliver the letters ; others knew the paper on 
which they were written, and the wafer-stamp with which they 
were sealed. All the evidence was clear, and accorded well ; but, 
lastly, came aman from a :‘ationer’s shop, where Jeremy Jenkins 
had bought some paper, borrowed a pen and ink, and the man had 
seen him write the note, and sign it Ephraim Neverlaff. This 
was conclusive, and the prisoner was asked if he had any defence ? 

Jerry tried in vain to speak : his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth, and cold perspiration streamed from every pore. His 
silence was thought intentional, and twelve men, who had been 
sitting dozing on Jerry’s right hand, now left the place by a small 
side-door. 

In a very few minutes they returned, and pronounced the pri- 
soner ‘‘ guilty!’? The black cap was handed to the judge—he 
waved it in his hand and raised it to his head. Poor Jerry could 
bear this no longer; his lips found utterance, he threw himself 
upon his knees, and, with streaming eyes and lifted hands, entreated 
to be heard. 

“¢ Indeed, indeed! I never meant any harm,” he continued ; 
“T did it but in mischief: I never meant to make a dishonest use 
of those signatures. Mr. Neverlaff had sent me away without 
cause and without warning, and I felt angry with him; he is a 
cross, proud man, and I wished to bother him. This, in truth, 
was all my crime ; and must my young life be sacrificed for what 
was only done in fun?” 

‘¢ Fear not for your life, young man,” replied the seeming 
judge, for the whole place was in a titter. ‘‘ At present your life 
is not in danger: I am not what I seem, but one who has to deal 
with man even later than the judge. I am Gilbert Chargwell, the 
undertaker, who, with my friend Dobson (whom you deluded to 
Bedford-row, with planks enough to build a banquetting-room), 
have made this use of this place—not the court of the Old Bailey, 
as you have supposed—but simply a literary‘institution, which Mr. 
Dobson has contracted to put in repair; and in the coal-cellar of 
which you were confined, with your fear for your only jailer, for 
the door was never fastened.” 

The joy of Jerry, when he heard this speech, knew no bounds, 
He was so completely paid in his own coin, that he could not feel 
angry, or help joining in the laugh which now pealed through the 
place. 

“* Well, I must confess,” said the tall officer, alias the country- 
man who formerly carried the large wheelbarrow, “I was on the 
point of splitting when I saw what a precious funk he was in; but 
as I didn’t, and as he’s gone through it all, mayhap some of you 
gentlemen as has the power, if so be as you have the will, won’t 
mind helping Jerry to some better employment than calling us 
altogether, like sparrows to a pea-field, or idlers to a fair.”’ 

This proposal was received with loud cheers ; and when all were 
silent again, Mr. Chargwell offered to take Jerry into his employ- 
ment, “if,’? he said, ‘‘he could reconcile himself to such a 
mournful trade.” 

Jerry accepted the offer with gratitude, and thus ended the 





punishment of his last Practical Joke., But the, story was long 
invaluable to the bald-headed man, who used often to relate it to 
Jerry’s children, as they crowded round his knees, in the chimney 
corner, of a Saturday evening. 





STEAM-VESSELS OF THE UNITED STATES. _ 


SEA-GOING steamers are not numerous in America, the chief of 
them being those which ply between New York and Providenve, 
and between New York and Charleston. These vessels, however, 
do not resemble the sea-going steamers of Europe as closely as 
might be expected ; and to those who are accustomed to the latter 
the sea-going steamers of America can hardly be regarded as safe 
means of transport. 

The cabins of these sea-boats are of great magnitude, and afford 
excellent accommodation for passengers, containing generally four 
hundred berths. In the Massachusetts, the chief cabin is 160 
feet long, 22 feet wide, and 12 feet in height—its vast extent being 
uninterrupted by pillars or any other obstruction. ‘‘ I have dined,” 
says Mr. Stevenson, ‘‘ with 175 persons in this cabin, and, not- 
withstanding this numerous assembly, the tables, which were 
arranged in two parallel rows, extending from one end of the 
cabin to the other, were far from being fully occupied; the 
attendance was good, and everything was conducted with perfect 
regularity and order. There are 112 fixed berths ranged round 
this cabin, and 100 temporary berths can be erected in the middle 
of the floor; besides these, there are 60 fixed berths in the ladies’ 
cabin, and several temporary sleeping places can be erected in it 
also. The cabin of the Massachusetts is by no means the largest 
in the United States ; some steamers have cabins upwards of 175 
feet in length. Those large saloons are lighted by Argand lamps 
suspended from the ceiling, and their appearance, when brilliantly 
lighted up and filled with company, is very remarkable. The 
passengers generally arrange themselves in parties at the nume- 
rous small tables into which the large tables are converted after 
dinner, and engage in different amusements. The scene resem- 
bles much more the coffee-room of some great hotel than the cabin 
of a floating vessel.’’ 

Nothing has excited more surprise among engineers, and others 
interested in steam-navigation in Europe, than the statements 
which have been so generally and so confidently made of the speed 
attained by American steamers. This astonishment is due to 
several causes, the chief of which is the omission of all notice of 
the great difference between the structure and operation of the 
American steamers, and the nature of the navigation in which they 
are engaged, compared with the structure and operation of, and 
the navigation in which European steamers are employed: as well 
might the performance of a Thames wherry, or one of the fly-boats 
on the northern canals, be compared with that of the Great 
Western or the British Queen. The statements alluded to all 
have reference to steamers navigating the Hudscn between New 
York and Albany, the form and structure of which we have already 
described ; and doubtless the greatest speed ever attained on the 
surface of water has been exhibited in the passages of these 
vessels. 

The steamers on the Mississippi, which are decidedly inferior to 
those which navigate the eastern waters, are generally of a heavy 
build, fitted to carry goods as well as passengers, and vary from 
100 to 700 tons burthen. Their draught of-water is also greater 
than that of the eastern river steamers—varying from six to eight 
feet. The hull, at about five feet from the water-line, is covered 
with a deck under which is the hold, in which the heavy part of 
the cargo is stowed. About the middle of this deck the engines 
are placed, the boilers and furnaces occupying a space nearer to 
the bow, near which two chimneys are placed. The fire-doors of 
the furnaces are presented towards the bow, and exposed so as to 
increase the draught. That part of the first deck which extends 
from the machinery to the stern is the place allotted to the crew 
and the deck-passengers, and is described as being filthy and in- 
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convenient in the extreme. A second deck is constructed, which 
extends from the chimneys near the bow to the stern of the vessel 
on this is formed the great cabin or saloon, which extends from 
the chimneys to within about thirty feet of the stern, where it is 
divided by a partition from. the ladies’ cabin, which occupies the 
remaining spaee. These principal cabins are surrounded by a 
gallery about three feet in width, from which, at convenient 
places, an ascent is supplied by stairs to the highest deck, called 
the hurricane or promenade deck. 

The engines by which these boats are propelled are totally dif- 
ferent from the machinery already described as used in the eastern 
steamers. They are invariably non-condensing engines, worked 
by steam of extremely high pressure ; the boilers are therefore 
tubular, and the cylinders small in diameter, but generally having 
a long stroke. 

The pressure of steam used in these machines is such as is never 
used in European engines, even when worked on railways. A 
pressure of 100 pounds per inch is here considered extremely 
moderate. The captain of one of these boats, plying between 
Pittsburg and St. Louis, told Mr. Stevenson that “‘ under ordinary 
circumstances his safety-valves were loaded with a pressure equal 
to 138 pounds per square inch, but that the steam was occasicnally 
raised as high as 150 pounds, to enable the vessel to pass parts of 
the river in which there is a strong current ;” and he added, by 
way of consolation, that ‘‘ this pressure was never exceeded except 
on extraordinary occasions |”? 

The dimensions and power of the Mississippi steamers may be 
collected from those of the St. Louis, a boat which was plying on 
that river in 1837. That vessel measured 250 feet on deck, and 
had 28 feet breadth of beam. Her draught of water was eight 
feet, and her measured capacity 1000 tons. She was propelled by 
two engines with thirty-inch cylinders, and ten feet stroke; the 
safety-valve being loaded at 100 pounds per square inch. 

The stoppages to take in goods and passengers, and for relays 
of fuel, are frequent. ‘‘The liberty which they take with their 
vessels on these occasions,’’ says Mr. Stevenson, ‘‘ is somewhat 
amusing: I had a good example of this on board a large vessel 
called the Ontario. She was steered close in shore amongst 
stones and stumps of trees, where she lay for some hours to take 
in goods: the additional weight increased her draught of water, 
and caused her to heel a good deal; and when her engines were 
put in motion, she actually crawled into the deep water on her 
paddle-wheels. The steam had been got up to an enormous 
pressure to enable her to get off, and the volume of steam dis- 
charged from the escapement-pipe at every half-stroke of the 
piston made a sharp sound, almost like the discharge of firearms ; 
while every timber in the vessel seemed to tremble, and the whole 
structure actually groaned under the shocks.’’—Lardner on the 
Steam- Engine. 





A LUMINOUS ADVENTURE. 

Business required that I should go one cloudy afternoon to 
the town of K——, on the east coast of Fife, and return home the 
same evening. Day was just closing in as I reached my destina- 
tion, and the clouds, which had for some time hung with a dark 
and threatening aspect, were just beginning to discharge them- 
selves of their superabundant moisture. 

Having executed my business, I mounted my horse to return 
home ; and by the time I got clear of the streets, night had fully 
closed, and with a darkness more intense than I have ever observed 
either before or since. The wind, which was howling dismally 
over the bare and rugged hills among which I was riding, blew 
with fearful violence, and driving the rain, which fell in torrents, 
full in my face, obliged me to keep my head down to avoid its 
fury, trusting my horse to his own guidance. It was not, there- 
fore, until I had proceeded some two or three miles on my road 
that I raised my head, and, to my utter astonishment, observed 
that the tips of my horse’s ears, for about three-fourths of an 





inch rene seemed to be on fire, or rather had the appearance of 
iron at a white heat. 1 put out my hand to touch, but before I 
could reach them, the illusion was gone. 

I thought very little about it at the moment, as my mind 
then was otherwise employed; but my attention was fully 
awakened, when in about half-an-hour afterwards I observed 
precisely the same phenomenon, and this time I was more 
successful in my attempt to touch it. I put out my hand, on 
which was a kid glove with « cotton one above it, of the sort 
usually known as “‘ Berlin,” and which, I need hardly add, were 
thoroughly soaked with the rain. I had no sooner touched the 
animal’s ear, and drawn back my hand, than I observed my glove 
also to have the same appearance, which, however, went off in 
about half-a minute. I again touched the ear, and again was my 
glove affected in the same manner. I nowrubbed both hands 
together, and I found that the one had impregnated the other, and 
that both now presented the appearance of being on fire, which, 
however, in like manner, again vanished in a few moments. The 
illusion remained on my horse’s ears for about ten minutes, and 
then disappeared ; but returning shortly after, continued for about 
half-an-hour longer, when it made its final exit. I should here 
remark, that after making the foregoing observations, I drew off 
my glove, and laid hold of the ear with my bare hand. It had no 
feeling of heat, neither did the lucidity adhere to my skin, as it 
had done to my glove. 

On my return home, I of course mentioned the circumstance, 
and naturally enough was quizzed, while sundry hints and innu- 
endoes were dropped about over-indulgence after dinner ; luckily, 
however, for the credit of my story, I was not generally considered 
a devoted worshipper of Bacchus. I therefore hope that those 
persons whose eye this anecdote may catch, instead of smiling, 
will try to explain it on philosophical principles. It is an error 
the human mind is but too apt to fall into, of refusing all credence 
to things which it cannot explain, and which we, therefore, should 
be careful in avoiding. For my own part I would rather err on 
the side of credulity, and however much we may ridicule the clas- 
sical fable of a lambent flame playing inoccuously through the hair 
of a sleeping child, I for one can easily believe it, though of 
course I doubt the omen. With regard to the phenomenon I 
have related, my own opinion is, that it is intimately connected 
with the electrical state of the atmosphere, though I must confess 
myself utterly unable to explain it, on the principles of any received 
electric theory. Our knowledge of electricity is, however, in its 
infancy, and I make no doubt, in my own mind, that when we 
become better acquainted with the science, this and many other 
apparently inexplicable facts will be easily explained. 

Correspondent. 
THE GERMAN STREET-SWEEPERS. 

In all the larger cities of the Union, where these people are to be 
met with, it is highly amusing to witness them in their employ- 
ment of sweeping the streets with long brooms and watering-pots, 
moving in a listless, dull, and heavy manner—their inactivity 
forming a strong contrast to the hurry, life, and general bustle 
around them; with long German pipes in their mouths, which 
they seldom quit but for their food! watches in their pockets, to 
which ever and anon they have recourse, either for comparison of 
value, or to ascertain the time for meals ; rings on their fingers ; 
long purses for their loose cash, for which they seem to have more 
than an ordinary affection ; generally some relic of their old costume 
upon their persons—they form in appearance, but particularly in 
manner, the finest possible set-off to the incessant motion of every- 
thing about them. The hottest day of the most melting time of 
year they never seem fatigued, and it is absolutely cool and refresh- 
ing at those times to contemplate them.— Mechanics’ and La- 
bourers’ Handbook, 
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JORINDA AND JORINDEL, 


THEZE was once an old castle that stood in the middle of a large 
thick wood, and in the castle lived an old fairy. All the day long 
she fiew about in the form of an owl, or crept about the country 
like a cat; but at night she became an old woman again. When 
any youth came within a hundred paces of her castle, he became 
quite fixed, and could not move a step till she came and set him 
free: but when any pretty maiden came within that distance, she 
was changed into a bird; and the fairy put her into a cage, and 
hung her up in a chamber in the castle. There were seven hun- 
dred of these cages hanging in the castle, and all with beautiful 
birds in them. 

Now there was once a maiden whose name was Jorinda: she 
was prettier than all the pretty girls that ever were seen ; and a 
shepherd, whose name was Jorindel, was very fond of her, and they 
were soon to be married. One day they went to walk in the wood, 
that they might be alone: and Jorindel said, ‘‘ We must take care 
that we don’t go too near the castle.” It was a beautiful evening; 
the last rays of the setting sun shone bright through the long stems 
of the trees upon the green underwood beneath, and the turtle- 
doves sang plaintively from the tall birches. 

Jorinda sat down to gaze upon the sun; Jorindel sat by her 
side; and both felt sad, they knew not why; but it seemed as if 
they were to be parted from one another for ever. They had 
wandered a long way; and when they looked to see which way 
they should go home, they found themselves at a loss to know 
what path to take. 

The sun was setting fast, and already half of his circle had dis- 
appeared behind the hill: Jorindel on a sudden looked behind 
him, and as he saw through the bushes that they had, without 
knowing it, sat down close under the old walls of the castle, he 
shrank for fear, turned pale, and trembled. Jorinda was singing, 

«“ The ringdove sang from the willow spray, 
Well-a-day! well-a-day ! 

He mourn’d for the fate 

Of his lovely mate, 
Well-a-day!” 

The song ceased suddenly. Jorindel turned to see the reason, 
and beheld his Jorinda changed into a nightingale; so that her 
song ended with a mournful jug, jug. An owl with fiery eyes 
flew three times round them, and three times screamed, Tu whu ! 
Tawhu! Tuwhu! Jorindel could not move: he stood fixed as 
@ stone, and could neither weep, nor speak, nor stir hand or foot. 
And now the sun went quite down; the gloomy night came ; the 
owl flew into a bush ; and a moment after the old fairy came pale 
and meagre, with staring eyes, and a nose and chin that almost 
met one another. 

She mumbled something to herself, seized the nightingale, and 
went away with it in her hand. Poor Jorindel saw the nightingale 
was gone,—but what could he do? He could not speak, he could 
not move from the spot where he stood. At last the fairy came 
back, and sung— 

« Till the prisoner’s fast, 
And her doom is cast, 

There stay! Oh, stay! 
When the charm is around her, 
And the spell has bound her, 

Hie away! away!” 

On a sudden Jorindel found himself freé. Then he fell on his 
knees before the fairy, and prayed her to give him back his dear 
Jorinda: but she said he should never see her again, and went 
her way. 

He prayed, he wept, he sorrowed, but allin vain. ‘ Alas!” 
he said, “‘ what will become of me?” 





He could not return to his own home, so he went to a strange 
village, and employed himself in keeping sheep. Many a time 
did he walk round and round as near to the hated castle as he 
dared go. At last he dreamed one night that he found a beautiful 
purple flower, and in the middle of it lay a costly pearl; and he 
dreamt that he plucked the flower, and went with it in his hand 
into the castle, and that everything he touched with it was dis- 
enchanted, and that there he found his dear Jorinda again. 

In the morning when he awoke, he began to search over hill and 
dale for this pretty flower ; and eight long days he sought for it 
in vain ; but on the ninth day, early in the morning, he found the 
beautiful purple flower ; and in the middle of it was a large dew 
drop as big as a costly pearl, 

Then he plucked the flower, and set out and travelled day and 
night till he came again to the castle. He walked nearer than a 
hundred paces to it, and yet he did not becomé fixed as before, 
but found that he could go close up to the door. 

Jorindel was very glad to see this: he touched the door with 
the flower, and it sprang open, so that he went in through the 
court, and listened when he heard so many birds singing. At last 
he came to the chamber where the fairy sat, with the seven hun- 
dred birds singing in the seven hundred cages. And when she 
saw Jorindel, she was very angry, and screamed with rage; but 
she could not come within two yards of him, for the flower he 
held in his hand protected him. He looked around at the birds, 
but alas! there were many nightingales, and how then should he 
find his Jorinda? While he was thinking what to do, he observed 
that the fairy had taken down one of the cages, and was making 
her escape through the door. He ran or flew to her, touched the 
cage with the flower,—and his Jorinda was before him. She 
threw her arms round his neck, and looked as beautiful as ever,— 
as beautiful as when they walked together in the wood. 

Then he touched all the other birds with the flower, so that 
they resumed their old forms; and took his dear Jorinda home, 
where they lived happily many years.—Grimm’s German Stories. 





MILLAR THE BOOKSELLER AND FIELDING. 


Fre.p1nG, having finished the manuscript of ‘‘ Tom Jones,’’ 
and being at that time hard pressed for money, went with it to 
one of your second-rate booksellers, with a view of selling it for 
what it would fetch at the moment. ‘‘ The book will not move,”’ 
said the bookseller ; ‘‘ it is not to the public taste: nor do I think 
any inducement can make me offer you more than 25/, for it.’’ 

‘¢ And that you will give for it?’’ said Fielding, anxiously and 
quickly. 

‘* Really, I must think again, and will endeavour to make up 
my mind by to-morrow.” 

‘* Well, sir,’’ replied Fielding, ‘‘ I will look in to-morrow 
morning. The book is yours for the 257. ; but these must post- 
tively be laid out for me when I call. I am pressed for the money, 
and if you decline, must go elsewhere with my manuscript.” 

‘¢ T will see what I can do,’’ returned the bookseller: and so the 
two parted. 

Our author, returning homewards from this unpromising visit, 
met his friend Thomson, the poet, and told him how the negoti- 
ation for the manuscript he had formerly shown him stood. The 
poet, sensible of the extraordinary merit of his friend’s production, 
reproached Fielding with his headstrong bargain—conjured him, 
if he could do it honourably, to cancel it—and promised him, in 
that event, to find him a purchaser whose purse would do more 
credit to his judgment. Fielding, therefore, posted away to his 
appointment the next morning, with as much apprehension lest 
the bookseller should stick to his bargain as he had felt the day 
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before lest he should altogether decline it. To his great joy, the 
ignorant trafficker in literature, either from inability to advance 
the money, or a want of common discrimination, returned the 
manuscript very safely into the hands of Fielding. 

Our author set off, with a gay heart, to his friend Thomson, and 
went, in company with him, to Mr. Andrew Millar (a popular 
bookseller at that day). Mr. M. was in the habit of publishing no 
work of light reading, but on his wife’s approbation ; the work 
was therefore left with him, and some days after—she having pe- 
rused it—bid him by no means to let it slip through his fingers. 
M. accordingly invited the two friends to meet him in a coffee- 
house in the Strand, where, having disposed of a good dinner and 
two bottles of port, Thomson at last suggested, it would be as well 
if they proceeded to business. Fielding, still with no little trepi- 
dation, arising from his recent rebuff in another quarter, asked 
Millar what he had concluded upon giving for his work? 

‘* T ama man,” said Millar, ‘‘ of few words, and fond of coming 
to the point; but really, after giving every consideration I am 
able to your novel, I do not think I can afford to give you more 
than 200/. for it.” 

‘¢ What!” exclaimed Fielding; ‘two hundred pounds : ” 

‘* Indeed, Mr. Fielding,’’ returned Millar, ‘indeed, I am 
sensible of your talents—but my mind is made up.’’ 

*¢ Two hundred pounds! ”’ continued Fielding, in a tone of per- 
fect astonishment ; ‘‘ two hundred pounds did you say ?” 

‘¢ Upon my word, sir, I mean no disparagement to the writer or 
his great merit ; but my mind is made up, and I cannot give one 
farthing more.’’, 

« Allow me toask you,” continued Fielding, with undiminished 
surprise, ‘‘ allow me, Mr. Millar, ‘to ask you—whether—you— 
are—se-rious ? ’” 

‘¢ Never more so,” replied Millar, ‘in all my life; and I hope 
you will candidly acquit me of every intention to injure your feel- 
ings, or depreciate your abilities, when I repeat that I positively 
cannot afford you more than two hundred pounds for your novel.’’ 

“ Then, my good sir,’’ said Fielding, recovering himself from 
this unexpected stroke of fortune, “ give me your hand—the book 
is yours. And waiter,’’ continued he, “bring us a couple, of 
bottles of your best port.’’ 

Before Millar died, he had cleared 18,0007. by “ Tom Jones ; 
out of which he had, the generosity to make Fielding presents at 
different times of various sums, till they amounted to 2000/.; and 
he closed his life by bequeathing a handsome legacy to each of 
Mr. Fielding’s sons. 





CHOICE. 


A good ehoice arises from judicious taste and sound sense. Study and wit 
are not sufficient for passing happily through life. There is no merit in the 
possession of a thing, unless choice shall kave been exercised to obtain it. 
Many have minds fertile and quick, powerful judgments, and much knowledge 
acquired from studious application ; nevertheless, they are at a loss, when they 
are called upon to make a choice. Not to choose, is to take blindfold what is 
offered by chance or necessity, Let him who has not the art of choosing either 
seek the counsel of another, or follow some example; for in order to proceed 
with safety, one of these modes must be adopted. 


BOOKs, 


In the best books, great men talk to us, give us their most precious thoughts, 
and pour their souls into ours. God be thanked for books! They are the 
voices of the distant and the dead, and make us heirs of the spiritual life of 
past ages. Books are the true levellers. No matter how poor I am—no matter 
though the prosperous of my own time will not enter my obscure dwelling; if 
the sacred writers will enter and take up their abode under my roof—if Milton 
will cross my threshold, to sing to me of Paradise—and Shakspeare, to open to 
me the worlds of imagination and the workings of the human heart—and 
Franklin, to enrich me with his practical wisdom,—I shall not pine for want of 

t hip, and I may become a cultivated man, though 
excluded from what is called “the best society” in the place where I live.— 
Dr, Channing. 








~ HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Waar are they ?— gold and silver, 
Or what such ore can buy ? 
The pride of silken luxury— 
Rich robes of Tyrian dye > 
Guests that come thronging in 
With lordly pomp and state? 
Or thankless liveried serving-men 
To stand about the gate? 


Or are they daintiest meats 
Sent up on silver fine ? 
Or golden, chased cups o’erbrimm’d 
With rich Falernian wine ? 
Or parchments setting forth 
Broad lands our fathers held ? 
Parks for our deer, ponds for our fish, 
And woods that may be fell’d ? 


No, no, they are not these! or else, 
God help the poor man’s need ! 
Then, sitting ’mid his little ones, 
He would be poor indeed ! 
They are not these !—our household wealth 
Belongs not to degree: 
It is the love within our soulse= 
The children at our knee ! 


My heart is fill’d with gladness 
When I behold how fair, 

How bright are rich men’s children, 
With their thick golden hair! 

For I know ’mid countless treasure, 
Glean’d from the east and west, 

These living, loving human things 
Are still the rich man’s best ! 


But my heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, , 
And a prayer is on my tongue, 
When I see the pocr man’s children— 
The toiling, though the young— . 
Gathering with sun-burnt hands 
The dusty wayside flowers |— 
Alas! that pastime symboleth 
Life’s after, darker hours, 


My heart o’erfloweth to mine eyes, 

‘When I see the poor man stand, 
After his daily work is done, 

With children by the hand ;—~ 
And this he kisseth tenderly, 

And that sweet names doth call 4 
For I know he has no treasure 

Like those dear children small ! 


Oh, children, young, I bless ye ; 
Ye keep such love alive ! 
And the home can ne’er be desolate 
Wwawe love has room to thrive — 
Oh, p h hold tr 
Life’s sweetest, holiest claim— 
The Saviour bless’d ye while on earth— 
I bless ye in his name! Mary Howirr. 
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